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TO 



Sir JOHN ST. AUBTN, Bart. M. P. 
F. R. S. AND F. A. S. 



Dear Sir^ 

I HAVE presumed to inscribe to you 
the following Observations on the ancient 
History of St. MichaeFs Mount; satisfied^ 
that if I have, in any respect, illustrated its 
commercial pre-eminence and religious ap- 
propriation, my eflforts may be acceptable 
to you. 



Tour taste and liberality in preserving this 
monument of antiquity, held universally to 
be the ornament of the county of Com- 
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IV DEDICATION. 

wall, has long had the general acknow- 
ledgment of the public. 

I have the honour, with great esteem, 
to remain^ . . 

Dear Sir, 
Tour most obedient. 

And most humble Servant, 



Argyll Street, C- HAWKINS. 

^fithMay, 1811. 



OBSERVATIONS, 

SfCk 



It may not b6 unnecessafjr to preihise. In 
these Observations on the Tin Trade of the 
Ancients, that the ait of metallurgy W&s 
very eariy practised, for Tubal-Cain is said 
to have been ** the instructor of every arti- 
** fleer in wOfks of bi*ass and iron ;!* and if 
we consider the offerings iii gold, silver, aftd 
bra&s, thlat were presented to Moses, and the 
ornaments and utensils which the Isi*aelite5 
made for the tabernacle, it may be inferred 
that in these early times this art had made 
Considerable progress; — tin is mentioned 
among the spoils taken from the Midianit^. 
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ON THE TIN TRADE 

Homer says that tin was one of the 
metals employed in making the celebrated 
shield of Achilles : 

^^ Ten rows of azure steel the work unfold ; 

'* Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold*^ 

And 

'* A darker metal mix'd entraich'd the place, 
'^ And pales of glittering tin th' enclosure grace.'^ 



As no mention is made of iron having been 
used, in the construction of the tabe;rnacle» 
we Tf^y infer that this metal was then little 
known> or that it was very difficult to be 
worked for the purposes of use or ornament. 

Long after that period, so valuable was iron 
considered by the Greeks, that it is said in 
Homer, *' Some bought wine with brass, 
*^ some with splendid iron,, and some with 
'' cattle/' 

. The poet, in describing the funeral game$ 
instituted by Achilles on the death of Patro- 
clus, says— 
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** Then hurl'd the hero, tfaunderii^ on the grovndi 

^* A mass of iron (an enormous round), 

*^ Whose weight and size the circling Greeks admire J 

*^ Made from the furnace, and but shaped by fire." 

'^ Let him whose might can hurl this bowl, arise ; . 

** Who farthest hurls it, take it as his prize : 

^' If he be one enrich'd with lai^e domain 

^' Of downs for flocks, of arable for grain, 

'' Small stock of iron needs that man provide ; 

'^ His hinds and swains whole years shall be supplied 

'' From hence ; nor ask his neighboring city's aid 

'' For ploughshares, wheeb, and all the rural trader** ^ 

It is said in a note on this passage by 
Madame Dacier, *^ That in those times iron 
*' was very scarce; and as a sure sign of this 
*' scarcity, that their arms were made of 
*' brass/* . 

** Next these a buckler, spear and helm he brings ; 
*^ Cast on the plain, the brazen burden rings; 
*^ Arms which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
** And great Patroclus in .short triumph bore.*^ 

* Copper being too soft a metal for general 
purposes, some mixture or alloy was in* 
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8 ON THE TIN TRADE 

vented, called brass, denoting any metallic 
composition of which the principal part is 
copper. 

From the following passage of Scripture 
we have reason to believe that the brass of 
Moses was alloyed with tin : 

s 

*' And he made the laver of brass, and 
'* the foot of it with brass, of the looking- 
" glasses of the women assembling, that 
** assembled at the door of the tabernacle of 
" the congregation." 

As copper aHoyed with a proportion of 
tin, about two parts to one, as is now 
used in the specula, or reflectors of tele- 
scopes, is alone capable of taking and retain- 
ing a high polish, and reflecting objects, we 
may conclude that the reflecting mirrors of 
the Israelites were composed of a mixture 
of tin with copper ; and as these reflecting 
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mirrors, which were very small, were re- 
quired for making the laver, they were ne- 
cessary either for the great proportion of tin 
they contained, in order to give a high polish 
and lustre to the laver, or for the general 
purpose of making brass. 

The researches of Mr. Klaproth, and 
other modern chemists, into the composi- 
tion of the weapons, and utensils in . bronzej 
of the ancients, have more fully ascertained 
this fact *• 



^* We know from ancient authors, as 
*' well as from the weapons and utensils dug 
^' up in modern times, that men in the 
** earliest ages, and even in those that 
" succeeded them, employed copper, in pre- 
** ference, for the fabrication of metallic 
" utensils, and weapons. 

• • - ■ - • 

• * • 

^MagMu EDcyclop6dique, June lSOO,p«S98. 
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10 ON THE TIN TRADE 

'* I shall not avail myself pf the niimaN:>ii8 
** testimonies ,of ancient authors to pjoTe 
that copper has b^en . employed in pw- 
ference to iron, as it is sufScient to appeal 
to Homer. All weapons, both, offensiye 
" and defensive, as swords, spear-^heads, 
^' helmets, and shields, as well as various 
^' domestic utensils, were of copper (iwcTow^) ; 
'* though in Homer's time, iron ((r/5>jfog) was 
^' used, but less frequently, and hardened 
by plunging it red-hot into water. Even 
when the advantages of iron, and the 
*' modes of fabricating it, were better 
" known, men used copper for their wea- 
pons ; for instance, in the last ages, of the 
republics of Greece and Rome^ 
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" We know that copper by itself is not 
*' fit for the purposes for which the ancients 
" employed it. When cast, it is porous 
*' and brittle; and wh«n forged, it is too 

^' soft;* 
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OF THE AlfCl£int^. 11 

^' The ancient weapons and utensils being 
'^of a hardness whieh.this metal does 
^^ not possess^ it was supposed that the 
^^ ancients had some method of hardening 
copper, as we do iron and steeL But 
chemical analysis has shown the falsity of 
this opinion; and demonstrated that 
^' these weapons and instruments were liot 
'^pure copper, but an alloy of this metal 
" with tin, which we call bronze, and 
^* which was the aes (brass) of the Romans. 

^* The weapons, instruments, and statue^, 
** which have been dug out of the ground, 
V evidently prove, that the property of tin 
•' to impart hardness and density to the 

metal alloyed with it, was known and 

employed by the most ancient nations. 

All these objects occur in bronze, but 

none of them in pure copper. 
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It is astonishing, ^ that the practice of 
imparting hardness tocopperj^ by alloying 
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*' it with a certain proportion of tin, suf- 
*' ficient for Sword-blades, and other cut- 
'* ting instruments, should have been so 
" generally followed by the ancients, not- 
" withstanding the want of tin- mines. 

" All the tin they used they were obliged 
'* to procure from the Cassiterides, the pre- 
*' sent Cornwall ; and the trade was ex- 
" clusively in the hands of the Fhenicians. 

" Having had an opportunity of assaying 
" several fragments of metallic antiquities, 
*' I conceive it may be of some public utility 
" to make known the results, as a supple- 
*' ment to the few accurate analyses hitherto 
** made. 



« 



Analysis of an ancient Sword. 



** This analysis gave^ the following pro- 
'* portions : of tin eleven parts, cc^per 
*' eighty-nine. 
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^' Mons. Mongers analysis, from the 5th 
** vol. of the Memoirs of the Institute, of tin 
*' 15.53 parts, copper 87.57* 



u 



Ancdym of another ancient Sword. 



** Of tin fifteen, copper eighty-five. The 

« 

'* rivets that fastened the outer part of 
^* the belt contaitied but five per cent; of 
f* tin, because they required to be more 
'' flexible. 



44 



" A third sword had of tin ten parts^^ 
of copper ninety. Another sword, or 

** cutlass, contained but four per cent, of 

" tin. 



** These ancient swords were not forged, 
*' like our weapons of iron or steel, but 
*' were cast in moulds, as all other instru- 
*' ments of bronze. Their edge, as well as 

those of cutting instruments, in general^ 
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14 ON THE TIN TRADE 

^^ must have been given by hard smooth 
*' stones. 



'' The opinion of some antiquaries^ there- 
*' fore, who assert that the ancients were 
*' unacquainted with the art of casting 
^^ inetals, ; is /absolutdiy; false. 



u 
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To say nothing of the nature' 'of bronze 
rendenngi it. incapable of being. prepared, 
in any other way, we may be x:^vinced 
of this by simple inspection ; and if you 
*r would have a^proof of it in' Homer, you 
^* need. c«ily read the twenty- third book of 
'' the lUad. 

*' A crooked knife found in Germany, 
yielded,, by. analysis, of tin, fifteen, of cop- 
per, .eighly-five parts. Another knife 
*' found . in the isle of Rugen, gave, of 
'* tin, thirteen, of . copper, ^ eighty^scven 
^* partSt 



it 
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OF THE ANCIENTS. 



" Some Grecian brass found in Sicily, 
* gave of tin eleven parts, of copper eighty- 



" The great number of antique cups and 

* vases found, at different times, sufficiently 
' proves, that the ancients possessed the art 
' of reducing bronze to thin sheets. The 
' cup, pieces of vs'hich were employed for 

* this analysis, was found in a Grecian tomb, 

* near Naples ; being very thin, I expected 

* to find in it only a small proportion of tin; 

* but I obtained of tin fourteen parts, of 
' copper eighty-six, 

" Comparing the proportions of tin found 
' in the present analysis, with those of a 

* fragment of an ancient mirror, which 
' consisted of thirty-two per cent, of tin, 
" a little lead, and the rest of copper, we 
' find, that the ancients judiciously adapted 
" the proportions of tin and copper to the 
' purposes for which they were required. 



lO ON THE TIN TRAD£ 

"I conceive it unnecessary to particu* 
'^ larize the rest of the analyses I made of 
*' pieces of antique bronze ; it is sufficient 
*' to say, that, except this mirror and the 
^' rivets already mentioned, I always . found 

the alloy /contained from . nine to fifteen 

per cent, of tin ♦• 
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In our days the use of iron and lirass 
has singularly diminished that of bronze; 
" which was so frequently employed by the 
^^ ancients. It is now confined to Cannons, 
**' bells, statues, &c. But is it not desdr- 
** able, that our copper vessels shoijld be 
" replaced by vessels of bronze, or brass, 
^* as they are less liable to oxidation and to 
** injure the health ? 



*Dr. Pearson found, by analysis, that the ancient 
metal instniments contained from six: to twelve parta of 
copper to one of tin.— See Vol. XCVI. of the Philoson 
pihical Tmniactioijs for the year 179$« 
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OF tHE ANCIENTS. 17 

*' This question deserves to be solved by 
** comparative experiments. 

" What ought to induce us to examine 
" this important question is, that the an- 
" dents employed only vessels of bronze, in 
" their kitchens and cellars, in general ; 
" tliough they were well acquainted with 
'^ the injurious qualities of the oxide of cop- 
'* per taken internally* This oxide, how- 
" ever, they used externally for cleansing 
^* and healing wounds :— -according to Aris* 
" totle, wounds, made with weapons of 
*' bronze, were more easily cured, than those 
'^ made with weapons of iron/* 

Pliny (lib* xxxiv. cap* xvii*) says, the art 
of tinning copper was understood and prac- 
tised by the ancient Romans. 

A question, perhaps more difficult to be an- 
swered, though not less deserving of inquiry, 
is, whether the tin, used by the ancients^ 
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I 

and patticukrly by the Egyptians, was 
brought to them from the East^ or from th« 

West? 

The conquests of Osiris and Sesostris in 
Indisi, though blended with fable^ show 
the early ihtercoUrse with that country ^ 
atid the great ricihes^ and various articlea 

* 

which Moseev brought with him out of Egypt^ 
provd, that they were procured in conse* 
quence of ad extensive commerce with the 
East. It is> likewise, aiiserted that the Egyp- 
tians traded to India^ even before the 
Fhenicians carried on a commerce in the 
Mediterranean Seal :<'»-and though it may ap« 
pear improbable that the Phenicians should 
have supplied iht Egyptians, in the earliest 
ages^ with the tin of Britain, we are not au- 
thorized by history to assert that this article 
was brought to them, from the East ; but 
we know that^ from the time of Alexander, 
the tin of Britain found its way always to 
India. 
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The Rev. Dr. Vincent, in his learned 
Treatise on the Commerce and Navigation 
of the Ancients, in the Indian Ocean, says, 
that '^ tin is mentioned as an import into 
'^ Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and the coast of 
'^ Malabar. It has continued an article of 
commerce -brought out of Britain, in all 
ages, conveyed to all the countries in the 
^^ Mediterranean by the Phenicians, Greeks, 
** ftod Romans, and carried into the Eastern 
^' Oceasr, f^om the origin of comnGierce/* 

We Mt likewise informed by the same 
respectable author, that '^ tin is anothei^ of 

« 

f* the articled enu(fierated by Arrian (which. 
" were exported t<> India) ; and if we find 
^* the produce of Britain conveyed to Mala- 
•*' bai?, in the earliest period that history can 
^' reach, we find the spices of M^abar in 
" Britain, in an age when the course of the 
^•commerce with India was probably as 
'^* little knowti, as the existence of Ame- 
*' rica. The Venerable Bede, who died in 

B3 
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20 Ojr THE TIN TRAD4 

*' the year 735, was possessed of pepper, 
'* cinnamon^ and frankincense. 

ft 
^' Did no one ever* ask the question, how, 

in that age, these luxuries had been con- 
veyed to Britain, or were treasured in a 
'' cell at Weirmouth ?" 

History is more positive respecting the 
navigation of the ancients to the Westi 
the Haven, and the Ships of Sidoti, are 
noticed early in Scripture :— Sidon is called 
the " First Born." Of Tyre it is said, 
** it is the Crowned City, whose Merchants 
*' are Princes, whose Traffickers are the 
" honourable of the earth/* 

Frequent mention is made of the ships of 
Tarshish * (now Cadiz) ; and as some 

* Many have been th^ conjecture respecting the situa- 
tion of the Tarshish of Scripture. Some have placed it in 
the East, some in the West. But it appears to have been 
tlie name, either of the Province of Boetica ini Spain, or of 
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t)roof of the great intercourse, even by 
single ships, with that country, it is said 
of Jonah, that ** intending to flee from 
the presence of the Lord, he went down to 
Joppa (the Sea-Port of Jerusalem), where 
'^ he found a ship ready to sail for Tarshish ; 
^' he paid the fare thereof, and embarked ; 
^^ but the Lord sent out a great wind into 



it 



an ancient city^ situated between the t\vo ipo^itbs of the 
river Bcetis. which river was caUed Tartessus, pnd now 
Guadalquivir, or the Great River; or that it was the city 
of Cadiz. 

On the authority of the Poem ^* de Ora Maritime^ ' - 
of Fes^ Aviienus, I have supposed i( |q b^ Cfidiz ; 

'' Hie Gadir urbs est dicta Tartessus prius : 
** Hie sunt coluninee pertinacis Hercnlb, 
'' Abila atque Cal|)e.'' 

Mons. Goguet says, ** that to secure the possession of 
** the Ue of Cadiz, the Phenicians built a city there, to 
*f which they save a name declarative of the utility it wa^ 
^' to them, and the use they made of it ; the^ nan\ed \\ 
¥ Qadir, a word which means Refuge^ Enclosure^* 

?3 
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^enticity pi whose bwtojy Mr. Wtiitj^er 

h9» roucli pelied pr, 9J)d often qH<]rt:(wi 

» 

lO^TytiQps " tl»t the Pheoici w» <5»ijm> jhff!^ 

" pqe thoiwaqcj years Jjefbre Christ, wh^ 
" be says, the whole island was ir^bit«^ 
** and cultivated." 

Pupiq, in his Uoiveraal Jibii^y <^ His- 
tapiaw, observes on the authority of San- 
«honiatbon, tbi: most ai¥:ieat ^d e^bmto*! 
iff the FhemcuMd bi«^Qriaiv> thnt Ser^^vles, 
the tutelaiy Ood <rf .Tyj«, was worisbij»p«<l 
under the oame^ of Mekarthus. The *u- 
tbors of the Unlvii^rsal Histwy likewise meor 
tion, that HemMks, or M«l(»rtbvs, w«s the 
apcient God of lyre ; APd they a^ tbAt he 
WAS so called ^m }/UhQ<)artM, the il^Dg 
oftbecityt 

Melcarth«s (wh«s^ a|i7ibutfls« ref>i«M^t- 

ing the twelve signs of the zodiac, in al- 

^usioQ to the supposed labowoB of Hflr<n4es, 



tes^le of Cadfe) was Wimei, by tJ» 
Greeks, the Tyiian Hercules, smA, as su^h^ 
worshipped in the celebrated temple of that 
city. 

Sanchoniadioa lived about the time of 
t)avid; and the voyage of Mekarthus {to 
whom t&ese diseoverlas and inventions were 
jftttributed, o? rather, perhaps, under whose 
influenee they were made). mi}st have tokeh 
place, before that pwpd. 

The date of this transaction seems to be 
confirmed, by a passage in Stmbo, who jsays, 
that Phenician ships passed the traits, and 
entered on the ocean, dhovtt twdye hundro^ 
before Christ, 



Herodotus, who wrote ^i» yM^s before 
Christ, acknowledged his ignorance of the 
(EkuaUon ol^ the Islands, called the Cassite^ 
iidti, ffopi wh^jiee the tin^ came j but h$ 
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supposed tin, like amber, was brought'l^pin 
the remotest parts oi flurope^ 

From this passage in Herodotus, it ap-i 
pears that the tin of the Cassiterides was 
brought tq Greece, 450 years before Christ ; 
when the pavig^tion qf the Ancients h»4 
beep eiftepded to the remotest parts of 
!plurope ; as it is well kpqwn that anaber, sq 
piuch esteeiped by the Ancients^ was found, 
only, on the Coasts. pfDeniQark ^lid Prussia^ 
pr of the Islands in the Baltic. 

fythe^s, the Greek Philosopher pf M^' 
^illes, who lived 3 Op years before Christ, 
^rote an apcouQt pf hi? Ypyag?, in .yhiph 
he described the British Isles; and/it is a^d, 
he sailed as for as the Arctic Circle, where, 
fit the swpmer spl§tice« th^re is no t^igtit). 

the account he gave to hia opuntrymen, 
pp his. retunij of what h^ had s?en, i^ fh^ 
coiintries he had visited, caused him to be 
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disbelieved ; but a better knowledge of those 
countries, confirms the truth of his narrative. 

As the inhabitants of that part of Britain^ 
situated near the promontory of Belerium, 
are said to have been more early civilized and 
improved than the rest of the Britons, .from 
their more frequent intercourse with foreign 
merchants, it may not be uninteresting, or 
altogether irrelevant, in speaking of the im- 
provements introduced among us, by the 
Fhenicians, to give some account of 
that celebrated people, who, by their enter- 
terprising voyages, numerous colonies, and 
commercial speculations, communicated the 
advantages of civilization and commerce to 
distant and barbarous nations. 

A confederation of small trading states 
was early formed, on the coast of Canaan ; 
of which Sidon and Tyre were the most 
considerable. 



These Pheilician states^ or titltB^ haviag 
but small t^mtdrial ptosessionsy MOft ac« 
quired wealth, by their fisheries, manufac- 
tuteAy atid caiiiii>efc€^4 They setrt otft. Very 
early, colonies to. the Islands and C<>ast8 of 
the Medit^rratiean> and ai'e said to have 
directed th^if attention^ paifticukrl^^ to iha 
arfis of iKietallurgy, and mifiing^ 

" Th6y tcadfed/' siyar I>r. Vifieeot^ '' to 
^^ the East)i by the intervention of Arabia ; 
^' and to the West, by the means of tilt 
Meditertanelani they penetrated, east wardv 
through the Straits of Death, which were 
'^' the tei*minatk>n of th^ Red Sea; and^ 
^* westward, beyond the Pillars of Hercul6s, ' 
'^ which were the boundarits of all i^oW* 
*' ledge to every nation, but their own. They 
'^ advanced, notthwai^d, to the Biilish Isles, 
*' and^ southward, to the Coast of ikfirka^ on 
'' the Atlaittic Ocearil." 
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• « 

Tb^ise iitate» weris Aot less cetebvafied fat 

ttieir proficiiettcy in th« ^imoG&, than fof 
their improvements, in the arts and ISKtt^ 
bellishments of Jife. 

They art said to have irtvented ttfttfeflnetfc, 
to haVtf perfected the dphabet, and to have 
cultivated poetry, music, mathematics, and 
astronomy; to have excelled in ship- 
building, navigation*, and arcbkecture; in 
manufacturing glass and linen; and in 

Working metals, stone, and wood* 

At the time of the war of Trdy, the 

Sidonians wete aible to furnish oth^r liafiOfi* 
with every thing that could contribute to 
Intuty aiid Mftgtlifieen^e. 

Such was the fame of the Sidonians for 
taste Jtod itttetttiofl, that \tljiteveaf W** either 

* Orpheus makes tlie pikdt of tbe^ iriiip Arg6 to^ be t 
Pheniciaii, a^ b^g particularly skilled in navigation. 
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elegant or agreeable; was distinguished, by 
way of excellence, with the epithet of Si* 
donian. 

*' And now succeed the gifts ordain'd to gfac^ 
*^ The youths contending in the rapid race. 
'^ A silver urn, diat full six measures lield, 
'* By none in weight, or workmanship, exceU*d : 
'' Sidonian artists taught the frame to shine, 
'' Elaborate, with artifice divine ; 
'' Whence Tyrian sailors did the prize transport, 
" And gave to Tlioas, at the Lemnian port *. 

The city of Tyft, said in Scripture to be 
" the Daughter of Sidon," was founded, ac- 
cording to Josephus, 240 years before the 
building of Solomon s Temple. 

The Prophet Ezekiel, fortelling her de- 
struction, thus describes it :— 



•* O thou that art situate at the entry of 
'* the sea, which art a merchant of the 
** people for many isles : 

* Pope's Homer, 23d book of tfae Iliad. 
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V * «^ Thy' borders are in the midst of £he sea ; 
" thy builders have perfected thy beauty. ; 

,^ "They have made all thy ship-boards of 
ythe fir-trees of Senir.: they have taken 

'' cedars from Lebanon to make masts. 

•* • . . . 

..-.•.■• 
" Of the oaks of Bashan* have they 

" made thine oars ; the company of the 

,/' Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory, 

" brought out of the isles of Cittim+.. 
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" Fine linen, with broidered work from 
figypt, was that which thou spreadedst 
forth to be thy sails; blue and purple from 

'^' the isles of EtisbaJ was that which 

"covered thee. 



'" The inhabitants of Sldon and of Av- 
rad|| were thy mariners; thy wise mien, 

* Bashan lies to the East of the S^a of Gallilee. 
f Cittiniy Greece, or Isles in the Egean Sea. 
% Elbha, Isles near the Peloponnesus. 
tl Avrad, or Avradus, a city on an island like Tyre. 

C 
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'*0 Tyre! that were in thee, were thy 
'* pilots. 

*' The ancients of Gebal *, and the wise 
*' men thereof, were in thee thy caulkers: 
^' all the ships of the scia, with their mari- 
" ners, were in thee to occupy thy mer- 
'^ chandise. 






They of Persia, ancl of Lud, and of 
Phut, were in thy army thy men of war; 
*' they hanged the shield and the helmet 
*' in thee ; they set forth thy comeliness. 

** The men of Avrad, with thine army, 
'* were upon thy walls round about ; and 
•* the Grammadins were in thy towers ; they 
" hanged their shields upon thy walls; they 
" made thy beauty perfect. 



* Gebal, situated on the coast of Canaan, between Tri- 
polls and Berjtus. 
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*■ • > 

'^ Tarshish vsras thy merchant, by reaso^i of 
" the multitude of all kinds of riches j with 
" silver, iron, tin, and. lead, they traded in 
" thy fairs. 



£€ 



When thy wares went forth on thfc 
seas, thou.fiUedst many people, thou didst 
"enrich the kings of the earth with the 
'* multitude of thy riches, and of thy naer- 
** chandise/' 



" Thine heart was lifted up, because of 
*' thy beauty ; thou hast corrupted thy wis- 
'* dom by reason of thy brightness : I will 
*' cast thee tq the ground ; I will lay thee 
** before kings, that they may behold 
"thee." 



This city, of which it was. said, " What 
" city is like to Tyrus, like the destroyed in 
" ^the midst of the sea ?" underwent three 
memorable sieges. 
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The first siege was undertaken by order 
of Salmanasser> kii^ of Assyria, lasted three 
years> and terminated only with his death. 

The second, by Nebuchadnessar*, who, 
after a siege of thirteen years, made him- 
sd£ master of the city. His troopi are said 
ta have suffered incredible hardships in the 
siege, *!f yet had he no wages, nor his army, 
" for Tyre ; although every head was made 
*' b^ld, and every shoulder was peeled/* 
Before the city was taken, the inhabitants 
had retired to a neighbouring island, about 
the distance of a mile from the shore, 
where they afterwards built the new city. 

Nebuchadnessar having been thus disap- 
pointed, vented his rage on the buildings, 
and on the few inhabitants who remained, 
erasing the city, and putting those he found 
in it to the sword. 

^ Nebuchadnessar lived 508 yean A.C 
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When the city of Tyre was besieged by 
Alexander the Great, it was situated on an 
island, surrounded by a wall one hundred 
and fifty feet high, plentifully supplied with 
provisions and warlike machines. Although 
this siege lasted only seven months, it was 
memorable from the brave defence of its 
inhabitants, and from the mole, or cause- 
way, made by Alexander from the shore, 
to the island, where the city of Tyre was 
situated. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing towns were compelled to bring timber 
from Mount Lebanon, and stones from Old 
Tyre and from the coast, to fill up the frame- 
work of the mole as it advanced. 



Quintus Curtius relates that, during the 
siege of Tyre, one of the citizens asserted 
that " he had been told by Apollo that 
*' he would forsake the city;** in consequence 
of which the image of Apollo was chained 
with golden chains to the altar of Hercules, 
the guardian deity of the ^ity. On taking 

c 3 
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Tyre, Alexander unchained the statue of 
the God, and thanked him for his good in- 

ir 

tentions of coming over to the Macedonians: 

Such were the effects of the mild and 
equitable government established in the 
cities of Phenicia, that seventeen centuries 
before Christ her se^s were said '* to have 
*' been covered with ships, as with a gar- 
" ment." And that *' ships flocked to her 
*' as doves to the windows.'* 

Carthage was founded by Dido, and by 
some of the principal persons of Tyre, about 
one hundred and forty-eight years after the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Dido landed in Africa, near the city of 
TJtica^ originally a Phenician colony, and 
was assisted by the inhabitants of that city 
in buijiding Carthage, called Cartha-Hadtha, 
which signifies the new city„ and was pro- 
nounced Cartaxa<. 
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The Carthaginians, from the foundation 
of their city, availed themselves of their 
favourable situation, for exchanging the com- 
modities of the East for the productions of 
the West, to which two circumstances 
greatly contributed ; first. The Phenician 
Colonies, which had been long settled on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, and had 
always kept up a friendly intercourse with 
each other, and with the mother-country, 
were the agents and fectors of the Phenician 
merchants : — secondly, the Phenician lanr 
guage, a dialect of the Hebrew, was com- 
mon to all those colonies ; and was, at that 
time, the universal language in commerce. 



To show the friendly intercourse between 
the colonies and the mother-country, we 
have mentioned the assistance which the in- 
habitants of Utica gave to Dido and her 
followers; we likewise find, that when 
Cambyses resolved to make war on the 
Carthaginians, the Phenicians, who formed 
C4 
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the chief Strength of his fleet, decliared that 
they could not serve against their couhtry-r 
men; and when the Carthaginians were 
prevented, hy an unexpected war at home, 
from sending assistance to the city of Tyre, 
besieged by Alexander, they testified, by 
every means iii their power, their attache 
ment to the mother-country, by treating 
with suitable kindness and respect, the 
wives, the children, and the old men of 
Tyre, who were intrusted to their care and 
protection. 

Such acts of kindness and generosity de- 
serve to be noticed, for the credit of human 
nature. 

The Romans, as enemies, calumniated 
the Carthaginians, asserting that they were 
avaricious, and greedy of acquiring wealth, but 
admitted^ that they were frugal and parsimo-^ 
nious in their manner of living, and appUed 
^eir riche? to the purposes of religion and 
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the state. — They despised the learning of the 
Carthaginians, yet were anxious to destroy 
every vestige of it : but when Carthage waS 
no longer a rival, they adopted Punic 
ornaments and furniture; and, at the same 
time, derided Punic faith, and stigma- 
tized the Carthaginians as a crafty, lying, 
and deceitful people. 

It is to be observed that Carthage was 
founded by Merchants, who established a 
popular government, and, while the people 
were poor, this government was adminis- 
tered with moderation, equity, and justice; 
but, when the republic became rich, and 
corrupted, wealth was an apology for almost 
every crime ; and persons in high situations 
gave offence to the allies of their countiy, 
and oppressed their fellow- subjects. 

A principal source of the riches of the 
Carthaginians was derived from their mines. 
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Diodorus says, that the Carthaginians 
opened ** all the mines in Spain ; and that 
^' hence they became so rich and power-^ 

fiily and hired so many valiant soldiers,. 

that they carried on many great wars ; 

— hende they involved the Romans and 
*' Africans in extreme hazards, almost to 
^' their utter ruin." 
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The Romans succeeded the Carthaginians 
in working the mines in Spain, and em- 
ployed forty thousand slaves in the silver-* 
mines near Carthagena *• 

The Romans dug long and deep galleries, 
w adits, and drew up great quantities of 
water from the deepest bottoms of their 
mines, by means of^the pumps which Archi- 
medes had invented for drawing water in 
Egypt ; and it is remarkable, that this mode 

* It it not a little remarkable that nearly tbe same num- 
ber of persons are reported to be, at present, employed in 
the mines in South America. 
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of .raising water is still practised iii Spain 
and Portugal. 

^^ That the voyages of the Fhenicians 
" were not mere coasting voyages (Mr. 
" Polwele thinks), from the monopoly of 
^* our trade for several centuries; For a 
^' long space of time they carried on a 
" regular trade with this island, to the ex- 
^^ elusion of all other nations. Even our 
" neighbours, the Gauls, were unacquainted 
'^ with them. But if the Fhenicians had 
" been unskilled voyagers, timidly pursuing 
^' the line of the coasts, it is impossible that 
'* they could have kept their secret long. 
'^ They would have frequently exposed them- 
*' selves to the observations of the maritime 
^' people ; and curiosity, once awakened, 
*' never acquiesces in ignorance.'* 

It was the discovery of the bright star in 
the shoulder of the Lesser Bear, which being 
the nearest to the Pole, varies the least from 
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its position, of any of the stars, that pro- 
bably encouraged the Phenicians to un- 
dertake long voyages, and to expose them- 
selves on unknown seas. The superior 
excellence df the Phenician navigators 
may have contributed as much to conceal 
from other nations the sources of com- 
mercial wealth, as the desire of the Phe- 
nicians themselves to monopolize it; for 
the Phenicians made their observations by 
the bright star nearest the Pole *, while the 
Greeks, and other nations not so conversant 
in astronomy, were governed by the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear, which, as it 
was further from the Pole, did not enable 
them to undertake long voyages, or to trust 
themselves out of sight of land. 

« 

* Mods. Bailly, in his work on the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, observes^ that, at the time of Chiron, the true 
Polar Star .^vas the Star of x in the Dragon, which was, 
then, only five degrees from die Pole. 

The Star which wenow call the Polar Star, and which 
is, at present, very near the Pole, was, inlhcse early times, 
more than fifteen dqprees dijBtant from it. 
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*' Thy arts, O Greece, with us had yet no place, 
'^ Liearn'd were thy sous, but not a warrior race : 
*^ To handle well the sword, or missive dart, 
*^ Was then, at Rome, the master-piece of art : 
'* Who then of Hyads, or of Pleiads spoke, 
'' Or notice of the Poles observant took i 
'' Who knew the Greater or the Lesser Bear, 
*^ By which the Greeks, or the Phenicians steer V* 

Massey's Translation of Ovid^s Fasti, p. 12& 

The Phenicians of Tyre were very desirous 
of concealing from other nations the sources 
of their wealth, and particularly of their 
voyages to the Cassiterides for tin. 

Herodotusi whd had been at Tyre, could 

■ 

not learn the real situation of the Cassite- 
rides t a proof not only of the great ad- 
vantages the Phenicians derived by supplying 
other nati6ns with tin, but of the secrecy 
with which that trade was conducted. 

Strabo relatejii ^^ that the captain^^ of a Phe- 
^^ nicdan^vesselnnetttiiiing from^ Britain, se^ihg 
^/ himsetfpursued^bya'Rolnsui^ galley chose 
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*^ rather to run his vessel among rocks, that 
^^ the Roman might experience the like fate, 
** than be the means of discovering so valu- 
^' able a commerce to the enemy of his 
** country. The captain having escaped from 
" the wreck, claimed from his country, com- 
" pensation for the loss of his vessel and the 
caigo ; and it is said he was paid from the 
public treasury the amount of his claims/* 
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'^ By these prudent precautions," Dr. 
Henry observes, '^ the Fhenicians enjoyed a 
*' profitable and exclusive trade to these 
*' islands, for about three hundred years. But 
*^ the secret was at length discovered, and 
*^ the Greeks, Gauls, and Romans came in, 
*' successively, for a share in this trade.'* 

The Phocean Gre;eks, a colony settled at 

Marseilles five hundred and forty years before 

Christ, who, after , the . destruction of Car- 

thage, carried on this commerce, endeavoured 

, to conceal from the Romans their knowledge 
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of the British Isles ; for, on being questioned 
by the famous Scipio, respecting the situation 
and extent of the islands, from whence the 
tin was brought, they declared that they 
were entirely unknown to them. 

We are informed that the Phenicians, in 
their voyage to Britain, sailed from the port 
of Cadiz to the harbour of the Artabrii, near 
Cape Finisterre, from whence, after four 
days sail, they arrived in Britain. The 
articles of commerce which the Phenicians 
brought to Britain, were great quantities of 
salt, earthen-ware, glass ornaments, and in- 
struments of brass. 



Strabo relates, that Publius Lucius Crassus 
having made many fruitless attempts to dis- 
cover from whence the tin was brought, at 
length succeeded, and arrived in Britain. 

It being uncertain when this Crassus lived, 
. and even who he was, it is to be remarked, 
that there were two of this name ; the 
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father, who was Pro-Consul in Spain, and 
the son, who was sent by Ciesar, with 
twelve legionary cohorts, and a body of 
horse, to subdue the people of Gascony, 
while Csesar carried on the war against the 
states of the Veneti, or the people of 
Vannes. ■' 



It is not improbable, as both these 
Crassus's perished in the Parthian war, 
that Diodorus, who wrote early in the reign 
of Augustus, might have copied the account, 
concerning the discovery of Britain, which 
was sent to the Roman government, b^ 
cause so particular an account of the mah- 
ners of the inhabitants, of the method of 
raising and smelting the tin, of the island to 
which it was carried before it was exported 
by foreign merchants, and of its transit 
through Gaul to Narbonne and Mar- 
seilles, and from thence to Rome, could 
only have been made by a person of no 
common observation, and by one who bad 
been himself inj Britain. \.^z3fi awiU JficfJ 
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The following account of Britain appears 
to be derived ;&om the best sources of in- 
fonoation: j 
... , • . • • • 1 . , . . 

Diodoruft observes, that '* those BritonS^ 
/* lyho dwell near the . promontory .of Bele-«- 
*' rium (the Land's End in CoirnwaB), live m 
*^ a very hospitable, polite manner, which is 
f^ owing to their ^eai intercQiir^e with fo- 
i^igo merchants. Tlmy prepare, witin 
' ftm^ dcxteEity#/the tin which the Country 
f^prodiucetlu F^r tbc/ugh this metal is; 
f!f v^ry preeious^iyet, when it is first dug 
Yiupi it is mixed with earth, from which 
ithey separate it by melting and refining. 
When it is refined, they: cast it into ingots, 
in the dbtape of cubes, or dies, and then 
^ carry it into an adjacent Island, which is 
*' called Ictis (Wight *)u For when it is low 
f^ wat^, the space between that Island and 

* Dr. Henry's Translation^' . 
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^ the Contihent of Britain b^omes dry land ; 
^V.arid they carry great quantities of tin into 
*' it, in their carts. Here the merchants bay 
" it, and transport it to the Coast of Gaul ; 
f^ from wbeftcc! they convey it over land^ on 
•^' horses, in about thirty days, to the mouthi 
♦* of the Rhone/' . . . !; 

Casar reiHsrks, that this^coftittt^dal in- 
tercourse with Britain was, in his time, 
carried on by the people who inhabited thfe 
towns of the V^neti; and observes, that 
'^ the state of the Veneti i* the most 
" powerful on the coasts of thbse na- 
"tions; for, being well stored with ship- 
ping, with which they trade to Britain, 
they are better mariners than a»y of their 
*^ neighbours, are masters of those few sea^ 
'^ ports, which ' lie on the coast of so 
^^ tempestuous a sea as theirs, and exact 
^^ tribute from such merchants as sail on 
'^ that sea/' 
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The same author describes in the follow- 
ing manner, the ships of the Veneti, and 
those of their allies, the Britons, in the 
li^val en£9gement with the Romans : : . 






;/i4^ The enemy/' he says, <* had great ad- 
"!* \i;intage over us in their shipping; the 
^'vfeeels of their ships were flatter than ours> 
^' <:oq6equently more convenient for . the 
^* shallows, and low tides ; their forecastles 

> . • / • 

*^were very high; their poops were con- 
**;trived so as to endure the roughness of thp 
*' sea ; the body of their vessels was built of 
" impenetrable oak ; the banks for the oars 
*' \]rere beams of a foot square, fastened at 
*' each end, with iron pins- an inch thick ; 
'* instead, of cables for their anchors they 
'^ made use of iron chains ; and had hides 
" for their sails, either because they wanted 
" linen, and were ignorant of its. use,- or, 
*' what is more likely, they thought linen 
'* sails not strong enough to endure their 

^^ boisterous seas^ and impetuous winds, and 

• ■ . ■ 
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*' to catry vessetsr 6f ^uch consideiSible biir- 
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The fleet of the Vefteti, arid thai whielf 
was sent from Britain to their aid, consisting 
of two hufidred and twenty sail, Appeifed 
extretaely forrtiidable tb the Rditiaii^, as Well 
on account of their ntimbcre, ahd th^'^itt 
of their vessels, as frohl their hdght, Wlfch 
gave thein a great iidvantage in cstiimg 
javelins, &&. ; tut a talih ctoraitig oil, th^ 
Romans contrived, by scythes, tb trut the 
ropes of the enemies ships, thereby render- 
ing their sails useless, and thfeir hulls un- 
manageable : tlie battle thus became ihbfe 
equal, but the Ronian soldiers, t\rho fotight 
in the sight of C*sar, and of the rest of the 
aripy, entirely vaiiquished their •enemteS;* 

Such is the account which Caesar gives of 
this sea-fight ; but he adds, that the battle 
lasted the whole day, ahd tiift.it was n6t until 
the second indrttiBg^ that the entire defeat of 
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^ • • • • . > A «r 

the jeneroy was ascertained, by the vessels 

which were ran on shore, and by those 

which were captured. Hence we learn, 

that' tbi^ Yeneti h^d a numerous shipping, 

and that from their frequent intercourse 

.with Britain^ they were better manners 

^an ^ny of their pieighbours ; arid that, be- 

;^ng masters of the few sea-ports of that 

tempestuous sea, they exacted tribute from 

^the trading vessels; and, it is very probable 

that ' they, engrossed the trade in tin ber 

tween Britain ^d Gaul. 

-. » 

The assistance afforded by Britain to the 
-Yenetii in.thiiS'jvar;^. was afterwards stated 
.as a pretext for invading this Island; and 
'tbc ships of the Veneti were compelled to 
form a part of the eight hundred sail, that 
brought Caesar, and. his army, a second •time 
.to Britain. 

«* ' . ' .... * 

*. - • * * " 

The , following account of the origin of 
blue, being the prevailing colour of dress 

P3 
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for seamen, may not be uninteresting, or 
entirely foreign to our subject. 

r 

• • * 

Vegetius, in his fifth book, on the Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Romans, supposes '* the 
*' custom which they adopted, of painting 
^' the vessels sent on discoveries, of a blu^ 
*' colour, and even the sailis, ropes, and dress 
*' bf the soldiers and sailors of the same, 
*' was taken from the people of Vannes; as 
*' the Latin name of this colour, and that 
^' of this people, is Venetus, and indicates 
" its origm. 



■ 

*' Pompey, the son of the celebrated 
^' Pompey, having gained advantages over 
^' the fleet of Caesar, affected to be called 
^' ihe son of Neptune; and, though a General, 
*' to wear the blue, or marine colour, iri- 
^' stead of the purple ; notwithstanding 
•' which, this pretended son of Neptune 
^' was entif^ly defeated by Agrippa*/* 

* See Huet.. 
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I have next to refer to the opinions of those 
learned authors^ who have written on the 
situation of the Island of Ictis, as men- 
tioned hy Diodorus; and although it has 
been observed by a respectable County His- 
torian^ " that many fruitless inquiries have 
*' been made with regard to the place, or 
*^ places, from whence our tin was shipped, 
^^ in the time of the Phcnioians,** I sub* 
mit the following reasons for my conjecture 
that the Ictis of Diodorus was the present 
Saint Michael's Mount. 

Camden says, ^' The Isle of Wight was 
" called by the Romans, Vecta, Vectis, Vec- 
" tesis; by Ptolemy, Ovixjricrtg; by the Bri- 
*' tons, Guith ; by the Saxons, Vielanb, iwid 
^' Wic}?-ea (ea signifying an island) ; by us 
*^ at .present the Isle of Wight, and Whight.'* 

^^ f^rom its nearness in situation, and the 
^* similarity of its name, this Vecta may be 
*' suppoBcd the Icta, which, according- to 
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" Diodorus Siculus^ by the influx of the tide 
** seemed an island, but at ebb time, the- 
*^ interiiiediate coast being left dry, the an-. 

cierit Britons used to carry their tin into. 

it, in carts, in order to its being exported; 
« to Gaul/' 

The Reverend Dr. Borlase> in his excellent 
Hisjory of Cornwall^ says, '* Tliat from the 
^^ description of Diodorus, it will naturally 
^ otcuj: to the inquisitite reader to ask> 
^' where this Ictis was> to Vvhieh the Oornish 
" carried their tin in carts, and there sold it 
•^ to the merchants ? I really cannot inform 
'* him ; but by the Ictis here> it is plain 
*' that the historian could not mean the Ic* 
** tis, or Vectis of the Andente (at, pi?esent 
*• caHed the Isle of Wight), for he is speak- 
■*« ihg of the Brit6ns of Corn wdl, and, by the 
** words, it should seem, those of the most 
•* "Westerp parts. Those who live <at the ex- 
*' trcTOie end of Britain, called Beleriiirti, findi 
*' dress, melt, carry, and sell &bir tie. Now 
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^ it would h^ absurd to think that these 
'^ inhabitants shpul4 c^ry^ iTk ^^> tl^ejr tin» 
*^ near %yfo hundred miles (f9r so far distant 
^^ is the Isle of Wight to them), when they 
^ had^ atlfeiast) as 'good ports ^nd harbours 
f ' on their own shores, as , they could meet 
** with there: — ^Besides^ these |nhabitaqts^re 
" said> in the same paragraph^ to have been 
^' more than ordinarily civilized, by convors- 
^^ ing with st]:ai^ers, ^nd merdiants. • Those 
** merchants must then have been very conr 
^^'versant in Cornwall-;, there trafficked for 
/^ tin; that ifi, there bought^ and, from thencOf 
"exported the tin, or they could have had 
.*^ no business there; their residence would 
" have been in some of the ports of Haipp- 
*' shire ; and Cornwall could scarce have 
*^ felt/ the influence of their manners^ much 
>* Jess have been informed aad civilized hgr 
" thQHii at that distance. ^Agai^, the Coxnisl^, 
r*V«ftjBr the tin ws^s melted> carried it> at loy^r 
/' water, pver to the Ictis, in carls. Thfs 
" w411, by no means, suit the situation of the 
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^^'Isle of Wight, which is at least two miles 
^^ distant from the main land; arid never> as 
*' far as we can learn, has been alternately 
'* an Island, and a Peninsula, as the tide was 
** in and out. The Ictis, ther efore> here 
*' mentioned, must lie somewhere near the 
** coast of Cornwall ; and must either have 
been a general name for any Peninsula on 
a creek (Ik, being a common Cornish 
^' word denoting a cove, creek, or port of 
*^ traffick), or the naitae of some particular 
*' Peninsula, and common emporium on the 
'* same coast, which has now lost its isth- 
*'mus, name, and perhaps wholly disap^ 
*' peared, by means of some great alt^a^ 
•^ tioijs on the sea-shore of ^his county/^ 

It appears the more necessary to state 
these observations at some length, that the 
reasons Dr. Borlase has given, niay have the 
effect to which they are entitled ; and that 
the suggestions of so ^eat an authority, '^ 
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Mr. Camden, should not be acquiesced in 
without examination. 

Dr. Borlase's suggestion, that the lisle of 
Ictis was one of the Stilly Islands, does not, 
however, appear more correct, than that of 
Camden; for the reasons Dr. Borlase has 
given against the Isle of Wight, appear with 
much more force against his own conjecture, 
that ohe of the Scilly Isles was the Ictis, 
which, being ^situated, nine leagues at sea, 
from the'neiarest part of Britain, could never 
have been the Feninsuld into • which the tin 
could have been carried, when the tide was 
at ebb. 

• * 

I shall next make a very few remarks on 
the conjecture, that either the Black Rock, 
at Falmouth, or Saint Nicholas's- Island, 
near Plymouth, was' the Ictis of Diodo- 
ms: — ^Those i^^ho suppose the Black Rook 
to have been the Ictis, appear to have bee^* 



misled in ihtir opinion by the £riti)^>wotd 
Ik, as there are many names of places^ y^^^ 
this termination, within the port of Fal- 
mouth ; and as the > Black Rock is scai^ely 
elevated above the level of the waterj^. «t 
low tides, Mr. Polwhele observes^ that 
;** they bare sought in vain for a rock* as * 
I*' resting-place, to Jperdi upon." 

, The Reverend Mr, Polwhele, beii^ wft- 
.citous to establish his Gredk colony near the 
'iKftu-i^hTTi^, {th^ Ram-^Head), (tb«ugh <^- 
rteinly, had such colony existed ia the : tixqe 
kof Diodonis, he would have mentioned ^)i ; 
and forgetting that the Ictis of Diodprus of- 
fers to the neighbouring district of the tin- 
iSoint$m%v the Land's End, and not to those 
,<Ki JOfirtffloer, may havte supposed thftt 
,lkk¥i Gre<eks bad a settlement somevhc^ 
in ^mouth Harbour ; but lest he stu^vi^ 
yjnislead Hs readers^ with what he rather 
ifwtshedf than what he thought he wfis 
able to establish, he adds, ^' on the whde^ 



^ 1 tMnk^ these concurring droumstincei 
^^ give a plausible isiir) at l6adt/ to .rtiy hjrpo- 
^ thftsis i and I httvfc stated 'toy ideas ta^tdy 
^^ ** theoretical. ^ At .all ^i^nts, i oonceive; 
^' and my waideM wiUiagreetvHbth.^m^^^ epi- 
*' nion^ that Saint Nicholas hath as fair a 
<* clailtti to tihe '^dknmer'eisi pfe-«tninenct of 
** Icti«>' tii eitiser th^ Isle of jWigfet* or oa^ 
«' of th« Soilfy^des, -or the Bliidc Rpd^ st 
r» EalmouA." !i . . 



> i : S 



J» ^he conjectures i«e8pecting the ^it^^tioii 
of the Isk of Ictis, having bejen very m^ck 
dotkbted, - eV^ by the learned tttithers thitai^ 
selves/ a few observations Voft liie similarity 
^ the natnes, a«i'*emarked by Camden, ihay 
leftd to more pr0bable resulte. 

- -dattidten sa;y8 theMe o? W4ght was cafied, 
%y'the Ancients, Vecta, Vectis, Victesis ; by 
^tblemy, Ow^?)?(wri we have, therefore, fey 
•Wfiittkig the terinihations>- the ^♦'ords V^t, 
Vict, and Ouikt, pronounced as the BFi^sh 
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^ord tvicf, which, in : Bouky> Celtiie Die-* 
tion^ry, sigaiGies a littl^. Island; for as the 
Grpeks and Rq{p4ns had 00 tv in their al« 
phabet> th( orthography of the British word 
is;, as ipewlji [$* possibte, pi»sei:yfld, r ., ; . ; > 



t 



, Wict, r pr Wighti is j^Jf n^io? ; ojf ^i> 
Isl^ndi ^fkHetit to 0n& part; of Britain; and 
aithojigU Mat Michaels Mo^nt he nearer 
to the mining district of thef X^and's Epd^ 
which, since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity;, ha^heen named: Saint Michael, jmt it 
fltiU forms *, part qf the Wc$tern division of 
l[^c|iwall, p ^^lied Pfenwict, or Pen with; 
vfhicjh.Dr. Henry, in his History, jcemarks, 
}By/^ the British name for high, or head land 
•' of the Island; met signifying an Island.'' 

..Saint Michael's Mouiit hieing in the hun- 
dred of Pen with, may therefore he said stiy 
to retain Jts ancient name; or this part of 
Coniwall may have heen named from this 

IslfltlXd. . : 
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The opinions of Mr. Camden and Dr; Bbr- 
lase nearly agree in the folio wiqg inferences; 






Mr. Camden su]^ses/ thaty fix>m the si- 
milaritTj^iof : the Vords Ictis ^and .Vectis, it 
was oineand the sMde island; i 



• « > ^ m 



V Dr.iBbrlasesays^ that the lidtia ibust hdve 
been situated somewhere near the Coast of 
Cornwall^ and have been a general name for 
a peninsula^ or some particdtai* /peniiistlla, 

and common emporiuhx, * on .the same coast; 

• • • . . 

If Mr. Camden had said^ that the Ictis and 
Yectis was a common name of any Island, 
instead of a partiadar Island, and if Dr. 
Borlase had sqpposed^ that Ictis was a com* 
4i!ion name fbr'an Island, kistead of a par- 
ticular Penmsuia/ they: \ Would both haiiBfe 
coT(curr€id i)Kthe same opinion, and in what 
appears to be the true signification of. thjS 
British word t^c/. 
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-j<GhmiiinkybsaLd:^htenl(^ in 

tib&r£asteriipa£t of Britain^ ^nd eren ^axA 
tended beyond the Roman Provinces, before 
it' prevaHod . in . the W&fti ; fi>r it i ^tas not 
lill the l)f gfaning jof tiu fifth oeiikuryr, . that 
it was generaUylemlbraficdio Comwdl^ ; ./ 






■v- 



' ;fiiint€ocidihe;iotfa0mi^£mj, j^hop of 
iSotawsllr i died A. ]>. 40 l;i • j ^ i: 

\»\ •;; ::;ii li:*:': n"'^ i: i: v",u :. -i:!! i.;::. .;..::v. .viiyj 
,1. &dnti l^atiJck);: w^thnhis twenty « 
nhms, a«ra«arid«i«d/% theOrnidian 
Cornish, to come into their country, about 

1 -^ . , ^ ^ ;r J- , 4 . . , '♦'*;• r r . ' ' * ' / ■ * '^ ' • ' ; • '-- ; . ■ * 

. . ' JBaint DmgtiruSyJBaintBiieaca, GennaGhu&^« 
fooA many/otiber: Saint si, weip^^t to death at 
-Revere; > hear JH^J^lc, by : IltecrfonelKi «r 
dPudor; : Mng' of that part >^ Brittin, \whp 
t«sided» bear, this places idMout .jtheryoif 

* Several of the parishes in the W^ bf CorfiN^^ idll 
retain the names of these Saints^ 
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.. . ■ ' '*' 

^ Saint Michael the Archangel is said to 
have appeared on the Mount, in GomwaH; 
ibout the year four hundred and ninety-five; 
but the; French asserti thtit the appearance 
of this^ ISaint was on the Mount of Saint 
Michael, in Normandy. It may, there^ 
fore, be inferred, from this tradition, that 
Druidism was abolished, and Christianity 
introduced,' in this part' of England, about 
$he commencement of the sixth ceatury. 



^ ' < 



The monkish ^writers; about the beginfaing 

o€ the fifth dentury, recorded the pilgrimage 

of Saint Keyana to the Mount, and repre* 

1 • • • 
sen ted her to be a Saiftty a king s diaughtery 

and a holy virgin. , - 



'*.- * 



King Edward the Confessor is said to 
have found a. society of monks established 
at. Saint Michaers Mount, and to hav* 
granted themi by charter, - the - property c/f 

the ^fount'and other lands. 

• , » * • 



...William the Goi^iiueiror beatp^cd.Swnt 
MicJiaeVs.jyfpui^^j.syod tbf %feitedjl»94awi 
CprawflJl, on, Richard, E^rl of M^ttim^wii 

att^Q^nt to lua natiy<p coqntiyj, iaQnecOd 
thk l^ount to . the Abt^ey of Sai^t Mkiiad 
de l^ericulo Maris^ ii^ l^orm^dyr^ ^ 

IHiring die reign of lUchMd .tbft..£if3lt* 
Fomerpj, a gentleni^n of c«>niMlc«aUft,pQi* 
sessions in Devon and CQmwall> took re- 
live: ^ttbc;^ M«iA^tr^od» finding, the ihill 
^t^p an4 rocky>. fortified iK- . On h}» deatii^ 
the old; cell,, fuid the new fort^ were anKreor 

* 

4^ied.$o the ^^l^bishop of Cant^rbuyy^ ob 
the King's behalf. ; 

. , ^rqin, these tpulidon^ 9^ ffcoeds^ it 
fUjf^fomA that,, fipow the , penod>. . when 
^Hsti^piljf wasfii^sttntrodoped into.ODnir 
•vall»: ^..tt^e; ti,oie; fff; 5ipl|Wd. the fiwtu 

• .» .» • ' 

Saint Michael's MfiUPt: bad been pait»> 
<;alarly appropriate^ to religious purposes. 
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■ ■•■)- 

That Saint MtebaersMownt 'w regarded 
as a place to wkich ptlgritns resorted, is at* 
tested by the bulb of sucjfc^siye Topes, 
granting plenary remisision of sinsy t6 all 
those who devoutly performed this pious 
duty ; and by these Hnes of the poet : 

• - ' ' * 

" Who Icnows not M^el's Mount and chair, 
" The pflgrim's holy vauit : 

* * . 

'' Both land, and idand^ tvriee t day, 
« Bodi fort, and portbf hai^t ?" 

In this country, as well as in many others; 
the first places of Christian worship were, 
generally, the same temples, which had 
been dedicated to the Pagan Deities. And 
so far were the first Christians, and eveii 

« 

the Apostles, from offending the preju-» 
dices of those whom they instructed, that 
tliey accommodated themselves to the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants whom they con^ 
verted. ' 

M^e can form some idea of the worship 
and ceremonies, which were performed on 
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Saint Michaers Mount; from what prevailed, 
in sitnitar situations, among people, of the 
same origin, adoring the same Deities, on 
the Coasts of France and Britain* 

. •• • 

• -■...''. 

*' ' '. ' . . • 

Saint Micha^Fs Mount, in Normandy, was 
called, in the time of the Druids, Mount 
Belen, because it was dedicated to Belenus, 

r 

one of the four principal Deities worshipped 
by the Gauls. On this Mount was establish- 
ed a society of female Druids, the eldest of 
whom delivered the oracles. These female 
Druids also furnished sailors with arrows, 
supposed to possess the virtue of appeasing 
j6torms, when thrown into the sea by a 
young man of twenty-one years of age. 
On the return of the vessel safe into port, 
the^ young man was deputed to carry pre- 
sents to these female Druids *. 

a 

Next to Mercury, the Britons worshipped 
Apollo, whom they called Belenus, and 
sometimes Belis ; by whom they meant the 

* Encyclopedia Fransoise, Antiquity, p. 175. 
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■ • 

Sun;theii^ in their order. Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva: their opinion of these Gods w?u5 
much the same with that of other nations ; 
or, that Jupiter reigned in heaven, Apollo 
Cured diseases, Minerva presided over the 
arts, and Mars was the God of war. 

Strabo (lib. iv. p. 303) mentions another 
Island, dedicated to Bacchus, on the Coast of 
Britain, or Gaul. 

Pomponius Mela observes, " The island of 
*VSena, situated in the British Sea, over- 
'* against the land of the Osismii, in Gaul, 

9 

is famous for the oracle of a Gaulish Deity, 
whose priestesses, devoted to perpetual 
<< virginity, are said to be nine in number. 

'* They are called Gallicenae, and supposed 
to possess great genius, and rare endow- 
ments ; capable of raising storms by their 
*• incantations ; of transforming themselves 
** into what animals they please j of curing 

£3 
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*^ 4isea$€is^ reckoned by others incurable ; 
*' quick at di$qeroing> and able to fpjret^U 
V what ig to cpme; but easy of aoqess to 
f^ Sailors only, and to those who cpm^ tp. 
^\ this Islafid on purpose to consult them,** 

It is to be observed, that the Island pf 
Sena, described by Pomponiiis Mela to ^be 
situated in the British Ocean, is the present 
Isle of Sein, on the coast of Britany, com- 
monly called the Saintes *. 

The Druidical religion was established on 
|he Island of Saint Michael, in Normandy ; 
and for several ages, after the introduction of 
Christianity, this Island, as well as Saint 
I4icha,ers^ Mount in Cornwall, waa appro* 

priated to religious purposes. 

'I.- I ■ ■ ■ . 

The great erlevation of these Islands eivi- 
dentiy induced the first Christians to dedi- 

* Eiic^^dop^ctie Fraii^oiae. 
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cate tbem to Balnt Michael the • Archangel ; 
and^ for the like reason^ the Druids seem to 
have appropriated the Mounts in Norintiihdy, 
to the worship of fidis^ or ApdQo^ by whdm 
is meant the Smi ; because the rays of ttiis 
ittminary appear first cm the tops of mbiin- 
tains^ It is> therefore^ n6t improbable^ thai 

■ • , 

the worship of Bdis wni established oA 
the Cornish Mounts in the same mdnh^ as 
we find it was on the Mount in Normandy% 
Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that cqm- 
Hlerce was carried on^ in thes6 places^ cob- 
forltaably to the customs prevalent in ahti- 
quity,^ or under the protection of temples! ; 
from resfiect for which^ remote and bostife 
ni^ibns safely communicated with each otheif^ 

It is, bowerer, necessiary, in this placed to 
adT^rt to an assertion Which has been madcf, 
that Saint Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, 
formed a part of the contihent of Britain, 
ilter the period when iHodoms wrote. 
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^It k s»id, " That, from traditiprr, tbq 
" Mount was/ in former ages, a pftrtof tfej^, 
^^ insular continent of Britain, an4 wasidis-s 
^'Joined from it, by an inundation, or en-! 
*" croachment of the sea ; some earth^juake, 
^^ or terrestrial concussion." And in proof 
of ' so great an ev^nt having happened, it is 
stated/ that " trees have : been ;found buried 
*' in the sea-sand, near to the Mount.'* t 

Before we can believe that the Island had 
been separated from the Continent, positive 
evidence of th<e time, and of the particular 
manner in which such ai) event faappeped, 
ought to have been adduced; for we can- 
not give credit to so extraordinary audjBU- 
pernatural an event, on. the mere assertion 
of a -monkish writer^ or from a circumst;Eince 
. of -so trifling a nature, as' above described. 

• . ., . ..•• -. ■ -^ •' . -I •,'-••' • 

... . . .. ■ •..-■.- 

. The interpretation of the supposed British 
name of Saint Micbaers Mount, has beep 
likewise referred to, to prove, that thip.Molant, 



« 

tft'the titdeI)iodorus wrote/ formed; a part 
-fcf Britain. - - 

Camden says, '^ Saint Michael's Mount 
was called Careg Cowsc in Clowse/' 



<r 



.•.••;■.■ ) 

Carew (page 377) says it was called 
^* Cara Cowz iftClowze;'' which they both 
interpret, ^' The Hoary, or Grey Rock in 
'^ the Wood." 

■ Dr. Borlase makes it> *^ Ksirreg Luz en 
** Kuz ;'* which may more properly be in- 
terpreted, "the Hoary, or Grey Rock in the 
'* Wood ;" for huz, or c6s, in Dr. Borlase's 
Vocabularly, signifies a wood; ysrhereasMt. 
Tonkin, in' speaking of CJlowance, says, 
^^ Clowance signifies the Valley of Mt>orT 
Stones, ai^ not, as I have mistakingly 
before said, the Woody Valley ; for chwse 
is never uised to signify wood, as Clow- 
^ flnce, or Clow-nance> means the Valley of 
'^Moor-Stones/' 
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■ • CkMden, tod Caiew, Wtt>t6" Wh«tt Hbc 4n^ 
dent British language was uhdersb^; add 
spoken, in Cornwall ; Mr. Tonkin wrote 
after it had ceased to be a limg language, 
but when it was better thderstood^ than ill 
the time of Dr. Borlase. 

* • • - * 

By the three £rst authoritks, &e Irtish 
name of the Mount Way Ibe 'interpreted 
" tJie Grey Stone, or Grey-Sioke Building, 
** on the Rock ;" but if Dr. Borlase be cor- 
rect, it is " fh^ Grey, dr Hoary Rod;" and 
by interpreting it, in a genferal sensed as'modt 
British names are to be understbod, it will 
be ** the Grey Rock in, or near, the WoioA ;** 
fot'ii the bottom of th« bay was; as it is said 
to have biecn, oi^nially cdvered with wood, 
the Mount would ap]peaF as stirrocnided widi 
wood; for we cannot StappdSie the descriptive 
istffle (rf* the Moiiht; m the cbmiiaiaii hn^gti&ge 
of the couiiti^,' wditld faftte^Hntft^res^ed 
its peculiar ^{^|Jealniii€ie'r«iicl iw^laioWjr^ fllat. 



( I 



boBsaisd lyean, it has eppifiueedi 
k the present tMBe. 



»- > 
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In the Book of LaxtdaSf Saint Michael's 

Mount is said to have been formerly called 

"^i oi^Ptm^ul, vfhkk baa been. mterpcet^d, 
" tbe Hill d(5di<»tc4 to the Sun." 

' ; A learned County Historiaa .has said^ .in 
spfi^kii^ df the Scilly Islands, idiat ^ Suli 
<' in i^hQ Bntiabifmguage^ Mgnifies £bkt rocks 

" dedicated to the Sun ;" but with much 
4ef^ece to his opinion,- 1 am 'rather in« 
clified to t^^ Boubiy's Mtequretation <^ 
SuUeh *, ; |» mfaA sudkeo rocka^ia the sea ) 
it b^g the plural of the British word Skol; 
a rock; frosa which >i» dmved our wdrd 
jgboal, and the IPrench word fioeiiil. ]>^na 
Sju}, or Sulil^; iberiifbre« nay signify f the 
** Rocky Hill," \fbicb^a morfe c6h«Gt i 
t«rpc«t«tioti, ^nd mem cflftumant^ ta th« 



* SceBouIi^s Celtic DictionaiTi 
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locality of the plac^, than ** the Hill dedi- 
"cated to the Sun." 






It appears from these observations/ that 
the Hienicians^ in the time of Abraham^ 
employed trading vessels in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ; and that these vessels very early 
extended their voyages to Tarshish^ and 
procured from thence the precious metals. 

Melcarthus^ the Phcnician, is reported to 
have first brought tin from Britain; but it re- 
mains uncertain^ whether this was the name 
of the real' discoverer of Britain, or of 
the Deity worshipped at Cadiz: all we 
know is/ that the name of Melcarthus, or 
Midacritus; is mentioned one thousand yeaxs 
l)efore the Christian sera; and that when 
H^odotus wrote, the Fhenicians had ex- 
tended their voyages to the remotest coasts 
of Europe. 
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The^ Pbenicians, it is certain,, enriched 
themselves by exchanging their , manufac* 
tures, and the productions of the East, for 
the silver of Spain, and the tin of Britain. 
Spain was to them, what America has been 
to>u3> and Britain was. so invaluable to 
their trade, that they uniformly endeavoured 
to throw, a veil of mystery over its situation, 
and its produce. 

• , ■ ' . . . - - 

The Fhenicians worked mines of copper in 
Cyprus, in Asia Minor, and in Greece ; they 
.worked the silver-mines in Spain, . and, as 
they brought tin from Britain, we may in- 
fer that they worked the mines there, also ; 

* 

as we find from Diodorus, that the Britons 
were skilful in extracting the ore from, the 
earth, and refining the tin. 

• . *" 

It has been much doubted whether the 

*- 

Phenicians formed any commercial establish- 
ment, or colony, in Britain; but when it 
is considered, that they planted colonies at 
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of Ian ignorant and barbarous people/ like^ 
the ancteht Britons, ; 



1 1 



The Phenicians, also> in all probability, in- 

troduoed a respect for equal and liberal laws, 

and for improvements in the arts of peaces 

among a people, who, !»' after times,' ap*?. 

peared eivil, courteous^ hospitable, and will- 

• ■ 
mg to adopt what was recommen(|ed, as 

useful . and advantageous. Civilizatioa : of 

manners; therefore, long remained, among 

the Britons, although the Phenicians,. ih 

« 

whom ' it originated, had ceased ta visil^ 
their coasts. 



I shall feel much gratified if my endea- 
vours to ascertain the situation of the Ictis 
of Diodorus, shall induce others, better qua- 
lified, to investigate the connexion of the 
Phenician merchaijts with Britain, the settle- 
ments which they probably formed, and the 
civilization and improvements ^ which, thiey 
introduced. 

FINIS. 
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